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SPRING. 


How magnificent are the scenes of spring! How 
charming the spectacle of the few weeks which have just 
glided by ; of the days when nature is renewed; when 
life, succeeding death, penetrates every where; when the 
breath of God, which quickens all things, is felt in the 
fields and on the hills, in the retreats of the forests, in the 
depths of the valleys, and even on the summits of the 
mountains ; when, every moment, millions of living crea- 
tures come to light, in the air, on the earth, and in “ the 
waters under the earth ;’’ when, in all places, delicate 
plants, enriched with the brilliant colors of life, and spring- 
ing from the lately frozen ground, seem to open it by the 
simple attraction of their freshness and beauty! What a 
privilege is yours, happy occupants of the country, who 
live, and walk, and labor under that beautiful’ arch of 
heaven, on these carpets of flowers, in the midst of these 
fields and hills, of these orchards and foliage, in which are 
displayed, with such grace and magnificence, the wisdom, 
power, and goodness of a creating God ! 

Oh! what intelligent soul would not be moved with a 
spectacle so beautiful, and raise itself to Him who giveth 
life to all things, and before whom the hosts of heaven 
fall prostrate. 

From ** Purables of Spring,”? Published by the New England S. §. Union. 








Narrative. 


JOHN AND THE CANARY BIRD. 


A STORY FOR 


A LITTLE BOY. 


One fine summer morning, Mrs. Hartwell sent her little 
son John on an errand to her friend Mrs. Reed. John 
was five years old, and it was almost the first time he had 
been trusted so far from home alone; so his mother told 
him his message over and over again, charged him to keep 
at the side of the road, and be carfeul not to lift the cover 
of the basket, for she knew he had a disagreeable trick of 
meddling. She watched him from the window till he was 
out of sight, and was pleased to see how well he obeyed 
her directions; indeed, he grasped the basket so tight that 
his little hand really ached, and repeated the message to 
himself all the way, lest he should forget it. The children 
all liked an errand to Mrs. Reed, she was so pleasant a 
lady and had such a fine garden. She came to the door 
to meet John, and taking him kindly by the hand, led him 
in, saying, 

** My dear Johnny, did mother trust you to come so far 
alone 7” 

** Yes, ma’am,” said John, ‘‘ and my mother sends you 
her love, and this basket of peaches from her garden, and 
hopes you are well.” 

Mrs. Reed was pleased to hear him do his message so 
well, and patting him on the head, bade him take a walk 
in the garden, while she emptied the basket. 

“You will find,” said she, ‘“‘ Anna’s canary bird in a 
pretty cage, hanging on a tree near the summer house.” 

John skipped off through rows of pinks and marigolds, 








to find the bird. He soon espied it, for its clear musical 
voice could be distinctly heard all over the garden. John 
mounted some steps that stood near, to take a view of the 
inside of the cage, which was very curiously made, and 
was greatly entertained, to see Canary first pick the seed 
from the glass at the side of the cage, then peck at a lump 
of loaf sugar between the wires, then mount his perch and 
nip a seed from the chick-weed, fresh and green, which 
Anna had dressed his cage with, and then plunge into the 
water, flutter his wings, mount his perch, and sing a mer- 
ry tune. 

John watched these movements till he longed to know 
how his food could be got in, for he could see no opening 
to the cage. ‘‘ Surely,’’ said he to himself, ‘‘ there must 
be a door somewhere.” So he twirled round the cage till 
he felt a little twisted wire, which he thought must be the 
handle. The bird fluttered round, as if frightened ; but 
John thought to himself, there can be no harm in opening 
the door just a little to look in one moment. So thumb and 
finger went to work, and the door flewopen. Whilst John 
was exploring with eager eye the inside of the cage, Ca- 
nary slipped out, and making the best use of his wings, 
flew away—away, out of sight among the trees. John 
was frightened enough when he saw the mischief he had 
done, and quickly closing the door of the empty cage, re- 
turned to the house. Did he immediately tell Mrs. Reed 


the mischief he had done, and ask her to forgive him? | 


No; he had not moral courage to do this, but he looked 


round eagerly for his hat, and was in a great hurry to be | 


off, aud acted as children are apt to do when they have 
guilty feelings. Mrs. Reed could not persuade him to sit 
with her a moment to eat some nice plumbs and a piece 
of cake, so she tied on his straw hat, saying, 

‘| suppose your mother told you to be back quick ; 
you are a good little boy, and tell your mother you did 
your message sweetly.” 

T’o be praised by Mrs. Reed made Sohn feel worse, for 


he had a tender conscience, and this told him that he did— 


not deserve to be called a good boy after the mischief he 
had done. Though he loved his mother very much, he 
felt glad, when he returned, to find she was not at home, 
for he did not like to meet her eye ; and al] day he thought 
he heard the Canary close to him. Then he began to 
think what Anna would say when she found that her bird 
she loved so much was gone. 

“Oh,” said he to himself, ‘‘ how I wish 1 had done as 
mother says | always should do, told Mrs. Reed all about 
it, and asked her forgiveness ; but it is too late now, and 
what shall 1 do?’ 

At twelve o’clock, Anna Reed took home some of her 
little school-mates to see her bird in his pretty new cage. 
She flew to the spot, and there indeed hung the cage, but 
no voice came from it to welcome her; she mounted the 
steps to see what could be the reason, and beheld the 
empty cage. 

“« My dear bird is gone!’ exclaimed she; and forget- 
ting her little companions and every thing but her loss, 
she flew to the house to find her mother. Her mother 
tried in vain to comfort her. 

‘ Perhaps it is not so, my love,” said she, ‘‘ Bobby may 
have been only playing you a trick and is hid under the 
chick-weed, or on the upper perch ; let us go together and 
look.” 

‘* Oh, I know, mother, he is not there, as well as can 
be,” said Anna sobbing, “ there is no use in going.” 

When they reached the cage, all was still; no pleasant 
note came to them from among the boughs, and Anna 
couldn’t be consoled. 

** How can this be?” said her mother. ‘“‘It is not long 
since I heard the bird; no cat could reach the cage, no 
feathers are scattered round, the door of the cage is closely 
shut—I am entirely at a loss to account for the absence of 
the bird.” 

“It must have been stolen by some wicked, naughty 
boy,” said Anna. 

‘**No one could enter the garden without my seeing 
them,” said her mother ; “‘ besides a thief would have been 
likely to have taken the cage too, for that is as valuable as 
the bird. Come, let us go to the house, and see what can 
be done about it.” 

_ Mrs. Reed did all that a kind mother could to console 
Anna, and thinking the bird might yet be in the neigh- 
borhood, she proposed to her to bring the cage from the 
garden and place it in the window, where it usually stood, 
‘and perhaps,” said she, “when he gets tired of flying 
about, he may be glad to return,”—for never had birdie a 
pleasanter home or a kinder mistress. 

**1 do not give him up for lost, Anna,” continued she 
(taking the cage.) ‘‘ Run to the garden, child, and get 
some fresh chick-weed, and let us make his house look as 
inviting as possible, and see if he won’t come back.” 














‘**T wish I could feel as you do about it, mother,” said 
Anna, “ for it seems to me I shall never see my dear bird 
again.” 

Having hung the cage in the window, and placed a stool 
near, Mrs. Reed bade Anna dry her tears, and sit quietly 
there, and watch for the bird; and if she saw him flying 
toward the cage, or heard him tap, tap, at the window, to 
come softly to her that she might take him prisoner. Anna 
sa tas still as a cat watching a mouse; she scarcely breath- 
ed, lest any sound should frighten away the bird. She 
hadn’t sat long, when she heard a flutter against the win- 
dow, and forgetting, in her great joy, her mother’s cau- 
tion, she sprung up and called out, ‘‘ Mother! mother! 
my bird! my bird!” At the sound of her voice away flew 
Canary, and Anna had to sit a long time before he appear- 
ed again. At last she heard the sound of peck, peck, 
against the wires of the cage, and she crept softly to her 
mother to announce the joyful news. Mrs. Reed easily 
secured him, for he was accustomed to feed from her 
hand, and when Anna saw him again on his perch, her 
heart was filled with joy, and she thought she never loved 
him so well as now. ‘‘ Tell me, you little truant,” said 
she, “‘ how you got away. Chirp to me about what you 
have seen, and tell me if you are not glad to get home?” 
He gave no reply, but by a clear full note, which swelled 
his little throat almost to bursting. 

Let us now leave Anna to enjoy her restored friend, and 
see what was passing in the mean time with little John, 
the author of her trouble. He struggled all day with con- 
science, that kind friend God has placed within our bo- 
soms to chide us when we do wrong, and approve when 
we do right. But when night came, and he was about to 
kneel at his mother’s knee, to offer up his evening prayer, 
he could conceal his fault no longer, but bursting into 
tears, he hid his face in his mother’s lap. 

‘“* What is the matter, my dear boy,” said his mother, 
‘“are you unwell ?” 

**No, mother,’’ sobbed John, ‘I am not sick, but,— 
but—something troubles me,—something I ouszht to tell 
you. Will you forgive me, mother ?”’ 

* Let me know your fault, my dear boy. If you have 
done wrong, and feel sorry, you know your mother is al- 
ways ready to forgive.” 

Thus encouraged, John told his mother the exact truth, 
and how sorry he had been that he didn’t tell Mrs, Reed 
all about it at the time. 

“John,” said his mother, “I feel grieved and mortified 
at your conduct, and hope it will teach you a lesson you 
will never forget. You have done right to confess your 
fault 10 me, and I forgive you on condition that you find 
out some way to repay Anna for the loss of her bird. 
When this is done, and you have made a hearty resolu- 
tion to correct this fault of meddling, | shall believe your 
repentance sincere, and will restore you to my favor and 
love.” 

_ John looked thoughtful a moment, and then said, 

** You recollect, mother, the money my uncle gave me 
last new year’s day. I have it yet; and you know, too, 
old Thomas, who sells Canaries at the corner of West 
street. I will buy one of his birds with my own money, 
and carry to Anna and ask her to put it in her cage, and 
love it as well as the one I Jet fly away; and if she and 
you and Mrs. Reed, will all forgive me, I shall be happy 
again.” ; 

oHis mother consented to this plan, and after he had 
said his prayers, and the evening hymn containing this 
verse— 
“Forgive me, Lord, for thy dear Son, 
The ills that I this day have done, 
That with the world, myself, and Thee, 
I, ere I sleep, at peace may be.” 


he went to bed with a light, cheerful heart. He- was 
awake at early dawn, for his mind was busy with his in- 
tended purchase; and being furnished with his money and 
a basket, he set out to buy poor Thomas’s Canary. 

‘“ What brings you so early, young master?” said 
Thomas; ‘‘have you come to hear my birds sing their 
morning song ?”’ 

** | have come to buy one of your best singers, Thom- 
as,” replied Johnny showing his money, and basket. 

‘* 3less me! have you? and a fine one you shall have; 
and poor Thomas will be right glad of the money. Choose 
for yourself, my young lad.” 

John selected one whose feathers he thought looked ex- 
actly like Anna’s lost one; it was bright yellow on the 
breast, and the wings tipped with brown. 

** Ah! that is a fine bird,” said Thomas, “ and a first 
rate singer, my little fellow; and a cheap bird too, for 
three dollars.” 

John asked Thomas to put it carefully in the pretty 
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open-work basket, and tie the cover down fight, that the 
bird might not escape. 

‘There is no danger of his getting out, if you do not 
lift the cover, my good lad,” said Thomas. 

There was no danger of John’s doing that, for it was 
the same basket in which he had carried the peaches to 
Mrs. Reed, and he could not look upon it without think- 
ing what had happened there. He brought the bird to his 
mother with sparkling eyes to ask what he must next do. 

‘* You must now take it yourself to Anna, tell her the 
whole story, ask her forgiveness, and beg her to accept 
this Canary in place of her lost favorite.” 

“Must I go alone?” said he imploringly ; “ must [, 
mother? I don’t know what to say; do let somebody go 
with me, do?” 

‘No, my son, you must go alone. It is very easy to 
tell the exact truth about it, just what you feel in your 
heart. You havn’t got to make up a story.” 

Finding his mother resolute, John set off alone. His 
heart went flutter, flutter, just like the bird in the basket, 
and when he came in sight of the house, which always 
looked pleasant before, his strength all seemed to go away, 
and he thought he should let the basket drop. He was on 
the point of turning back to tell his mother how dreadfully 
he felt. ‘ But where’s the use? she will only send me 
right back again,” thought Johnny, ‘“‘so I might as well 
go on.” 

Anna happened to be on the piazza when he came in 
sight, and sprang to meet him. 

“Why, here is my dear little Johnny again, with his 
pretty basket! What have you got now? (giving him a 
kiss ) some more nice peaches, I dare say.” 

** No, no,” said John, “ a bird—your bird.’’ 

‘* My bird—oh you little rogue, don’t cheat me so, you 
can’t make me believe peaches are birds.” 

“Tt is no cheat,” said John, “it is a real live bird for 
you to put in your cage for the one I let fly, if you will 
forgive me and accept it.” 

He then told Anna all about his opening the door of the 
cage and letting out the bird, and how sorry he had felt 
ever since. When he. had got through, he could keep 
back his tears no longer, and throwing himself on Anna’s 
neck, he sobbed out, “tell me, will you forgive me, and 
take my bird ?” 

Anna soothed him in the kindest manner, and then re- 
lated to him her part of the story :—How they had set the 
cage for the bird, and her joy at his return, and how she 
and her mother had wished again and again they could 
know how he got out, adding, ‘‘ we neyer thought you 
were the little puss that openedthe door. And now,” said 
she, “ my dear Johnny, I not only forgive. you, but I wish 
you to keep the bird you intended for me, and ask your 
good mother to have a cage made for him. I give you 
back the bird, with the hope that it will help to cure you 
of this fault. And whenever you look at it, let it remind 
you— That you should never meddle with what doesn’t be- 
long to you, and that it is almays best honestly to confess 
a fault as soon as ii is committed. 

John thanked her again and again for her kindness, and 
went home with a much lighter heart than he came; and 
you will be pleased to hear he overcame his fault, and be- 
came an honest and truthful boy. 

Our young readers may think we have made a great 
deal of a little fault. 
little faults, if not early corrected, will grow and spread 
like weeds in a flower garden till everything that is fair 
and good in your hearts will be rooted out. One ugly 
trick or bad habit will hide many good qualities in a natu- 
rally pleasing child. It may be a spirit of contradiction 
beginning with the words, ‘I say it is!’ and “I say it 
isn’t;” kindling a feeling of anger in the heart. It may 
be a habit of teasing a younger brother or sister; it may 
be a trick of meddling like John’s; and I might swell my 
list with many more troublesome and disagreeable faults, 
which, if not corrected when they first appear, will grow 
with your growth, and make you unpleasant in the family 
circle, cause you to be avoided by your young friends, 
bring grief to your parents’ hearts, and make you unhap- 
py yourselves. While a cheerful disposition, a truth lov- 
ing heart, and kind pleasant manners, will make you be- 
loved by all, and your heart as blithe as a sweet Canary in 
his cage.—Old Times. 





Sabbath School. 
A LITTLE GIRL’S SCHOOL. 


Do you know what your teachers and parents mean, my 
dear children, when they tell you that you should “ always 
return good for evil?” Well, now, I will tell you about a 
little Sunday School girl, to whom this precept of our 
blessed Saviour had been taught; she was told that when 
people behaved badly to her, she must not behave badly to 
them, but must rather strive to do them good. Now we 
shall see that little Mary did not listen to her teacher in 
that heedless, careless way, which, we are afraid, 1s a fault 
of many Sunday School children ; but she laid the lesson 
to heart ; and an opportunity soon offered to put its spirit 
into practice. As she was returning home one day, from 
week-day school, she encountered in the street a rude, 
bad little boy ; this little boy first called her ‘‘ names,” and 
then, as she pursued her way home, began to throw stones 
at her. Now, what would you have done, my dear chil- 
dren, in such a case. What did little Mary do? Call the 
boy names, and slap him, or throw stones at him? Oh, 
no! this would have been returning evil for evil, and 














But be assured, dear children, that |* 


Mary had been taught to “return good for evil ;” there- 
fore she walked up to the little boy, and something like 
the following conversation took place. 

Mary. Little boy, do you goto school ? 
how to read? 

Little Boy. (Astonished at the kindness of the little 
girl’s manner, and question.) No! 1 don’t know how to 
read! 

M. Would you like to know how to read? Just look 
at these pretty pictures? (showing him a book) would you 
not like to be able to read; so that you could tell what 
that little boy is doing in the picture, and who that little 

irl is? 
. Little Boy. (Much softened, and his curiosity awaken- 
ed.) Yes I should like to know about that. 

M. Well, little boy, do you see that shed over there in 
that lot?’ Now if you will meet me over there to-morrow, 
when | am coming from school, I will bring a spelling book 
and teach you your letters, and then I can soon teach you 
how to read. 

Little Boy. (Delighted.) Very well, I will come. 

And he did come! And Mary was there, and she soon 
taught him how to read; and he told some other little 
boys, and they came with him; and Mary soon had a 
larger school than she could attend to; so, one day, Mary 
felt it necessary to ask some of the school girls to help her 
in her labor of love; and she was successful, as we 
shall see. 

M. (One day after school.) “Oh, dear! I wish I 
could get somebody to help me teach my school! I have 
so many scholars that I cannot get through with them all ! 

Little Girls, (much surprised.) Your school! you got 
a school! pray Miss, where is your school. 

M. Yes, I have a school, over there in the lot; and I 
wish that some of you girls would come over and help me 
teach; that’s what I wish. 

Amazed beyond measure ; the little girls’ tripped away 
after Mary, and sure enough! just as she had said, there 
were the little scholars, waiting for their day’s lesson. So 
the little girls went to work, and helped her; and the school 
grew so large, that some good people laid their heads and 
purses together, and built a schoo] house, and I think, 
also, a Church, upon the spot thus consecrated by infant 
piety and infant zeal. And now, dear children, will you 
know what your parents and teachers mean, when they 
next tell you, that you must ‘always return good for 
evil !—Episcopal Recorder. 


Do you know 











Nursery. 


JANE IN’-AN UNAMIABLE MOOD. 

The next morning, Jane awoke before the dawn; but 
she did not stir for fear of awaking her mother. Her 
mother had been very hard at work the day before. ‘She 
must be very tired,” thought Jane, “‘ and must sleep as 
long as she can.” 

I hope the reader will be equally considerate of the com- 
fort of his mother and friends. 

When Mrs. L. awoke and began to rise, Jane jumped 
ont of bed like a grasshopper, and flew round thé room to 
get her clothes. 

““Tll be dressed first, mother!” and she hurried in a 
way a little unpleasant to her mother, who did not feel 
very well, and she reproved her, perhaps, not quite as gent- 
ly as she usually did. 

Jane looked a little put out, and began to put on her 
clothes very slowly. in some children you would not 
have minded it at all, but you would have been sorry to 
see it in Jane. A small spot on a white dress shows very 
plainly. 

Mrs. L. noticed Jane’s ill-humor, and said, ‘ Are you 
angry with your poor old mother ?” 

June’s heart gave way at this appeal. 

“OQ, no, mother; forgive me!” and she threw her 
arms around her neck, and they mingled their tears to- 
gether. 

After breakfast, Jane asked her mother to go with her 
and see the robin’s nest; but she answered, “I have too 
much todo; the poor have no time for morning walks.” 

This was spoken in a complaining tone, which made 
Jane feel unhappy. She loved to hear her mother speak, 
as she usually did, in a different tone, and say of hard- 
ships, ‘It is no matter, it is all right.” Then she felt as 
if she could put up with almost any thing. 

Mrs. L. very seldom spoke in this complaining manner. 
Do you ask why she ever did? I reply, she was not per- 
fect, though she was a very pious woman. 

Jane went alone to the nest. On the way she saw a 
little girl coming along the road, and pretty soon she saw 
it was Susan. ‘‘She is coming to make up,” said Jane 
. _—— and she prepared to give her an encouraging 

ook. 

But when Susan saw Jane, she turned and ran the oth- 
er way. ‘The wicked flee,” thought Jane, “ when no 
man pursueth.” She could not help laughing to see her 
look back to see if she was followed. ‘On the whole,” 
thought Jane, ‘it is as well she ran away. She would 
have gone with me to the nest, and she might have done 
mischief there. A, person who dont mind hurting a‘girl’s 
feelings, any more than she does, wouldn’t mind hurting a 
robin’s feelings.” 

As Jane drew near the place where the nest was, she 
did not see the little fan that attracted her attention the 
day before. She stole carefully up to the fence, and peep- 
ed over the rail, and saw three little birds in the nest, with 























their feathers well grown, and their eyes wide open, and 
“winking away,” as she said. 

She imitated the sound of a kiss, and they all opened 
their mouths, and she wished she had something to feed 
them. She was just about to look for some berries, when 
peep, peep, said an old robin, flying near her head; peep, 
peep, said another robin, coming from a neighboring 
tree. 

*«'That’s the papa, and that’s the mamma, I suppose,” 
said Jane. ‘‘ You need not think I am going to hurt your 
babies, only please let me smooth them;” and she put out 
her hand tcwards the nest, but the old birds set up such a 
cry, that she drew it back, and retired, and stood at some 
distance from the nest. One of the old birds then flew to 
it, and then flew away again. 

“There,” said Jane, just as though the robin could un- 
derstand her, ‘* you see I have not hurt them. I wish you 
would not be so foolish.” But she soon thought she was 
the foolish one for saying so. The birds acted as they 
were made to act. 

Jane went up and took another look at the birds before 
she bade them good bye. ‘‘ What good-tempered things 
they must be,” said she, as she stood looking at them, “ to 
lie so close together in this hot weather, and not quarrel ! 
I wonder if they always mind their mamma. Chickens al- 
ways do; and birds are prettier than chickens; and so 


| they must always mind.” 


According to Jane’s logic, the best looking children 
would always be the most obedient to their parents. But 
I have not always found that to be the case. 

When Jane got home, she said, ‘‘ Mother, why don’t 
you, when you pray, why don’t you thank the Lord for 
the birds ?” 

“They thank him themselves, in their songs, I pre- 
sume.” 

‘** You don’t understand me. 
Lord for making birds?” 

**T have taught you to bless him for all his works. 
what are you thinking of, now?” 

“IT was thinking that, as they make us so happy, we 
ought to thank the Lord for them, as well as for food and 
clothing.” 

‘* Certainly, we ought to.” 

Jane helped her mother in her work, as much as she 
could, for it was her washing day ; “‘ but her head,” she 
said, ‘‘ was full of robins all day.” 

Would the reader like to hear a part of Jane’s prayer 
that night ? 

“*O Lord, I thank thee for making robins and other lit- 
tle birds. I thank thee for letting me find the nest, on the 
rail fence, and the dear little ones in it. I pray thee to 
take care of them, and make them grow up to sing thy 
praise. I thank thee for all the happiness I have had to 
day. I pray thee to forgive everything I have done wrong 
to-day. Keep me safe while I sleep, and make me a com- 
fortto mother. Our Father, who art in heaven,” ending 
with the Lord’s prayer. 

Is there any one disposed to despise such a simple 
prayer? The great God never despises a simple, heart- 
felt prayer. He loves to have his creatures come to him 
with all their joys and sorrows, and he is never weary of 
listening to what is said in a child-like spirit. 

[The Light-Hearted Little Girl. 


Why don’t you thank the 
But 








Religion. 





THE FIRST CHAPTER OF ISATAH. 

A youth about seventeen or eighteen years of age, wait- 
ed upon one of the secretaries of the Bethel companies, to 
purchase a tract. He was asked if he had attended any 
of the Bethel prayer meetings on board ship. He said, 
“Yes, last evening. Yesterday I landed from my voyage, 
and this afternoon Iam bound to Scotland to see my 
friends. Aithough that visit to the Bethel meeting was 
accidental, it has been the means of great consolation to my 
mind.” ‘‘I am glad you have found it so,’”’ observed the 
the secretary; ‘‘ were you unhappy?” ‘1 will relate sir,” 
said he, ‘‘ what took place during my last voyage. I sail- 
ed from London in a Scotch vessel for the West Indies, 
second mate; the most abandoned wretch that ever 
sailed on salt water, particularly for profane swearing. 
Our captain, though a good seaman, and kind to his ship’s 
company, cared neither for his soul, nor those of his ship's 
crew. We had been at sea about sixteen days. It came 
on night. It was my watch on deck. J was walking up 
and down on the leeward side of the ship, when a sudden 
puff of wind caused the vessel to give a heavy lurch. Not 
prepared to meet it, I fell against one of the stancheons. 
Feeling much hurt, I gave vent to my anger by a dreadful 
oath, cursing the wind, ship, and sea, and, (awful to men- 
tion,) the Being who made me. Scarce had this horrid 
oath escaped my lips, when it appeared to roll back on my 
mind with so frightful an image, that for a moment or two 
I thought I saw the sea parting, and the vessel going down. 
I took the helm from the man who was at it, and put the 
ship’s head close to the wind. All that night my awful 
oath was before my eyes, and its consequence appeared to 
be my certain damnation. For several days I was misera- 
ble. Ashamed to acknowledge the cause, I asked one of 
the men if he had a book to lend me to read. He offered 
me a French novel. I asked if he had a Bible or a Tes- 
tament. He answered, by asking if I was going to die? 
for his part, he said, he never troubled his head about the 
Bible or prayer-book ; he left all these matters to the 
priest, to whom he left part of his pay, to pray for him; if 
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I had done so I should not be sosqueamish. ‘The captain, 
I knew, had a Bible, but I was unwilling to ask the loan 
of it. Several days passed in the greatest torment, this 
oath always before me. I could not pray; indeed I thought 
jt of no use. On the fifth day I was turning over some 
things in my chest, when I found some trifles I had pur- 
chased for seastock, wrapped in paper ’—putting his hand 
into his jacket, and from a small red case pulling out the 
aper, which was a leaf of the. Bible, containing nearly the 
whole of the first chapter of Isaiah—‘‘oh, how my heart 
beat when I found it a piece of the Bible.” At that 
moment tears fell from his eyes, and he pressed the leaf to 
his bosom. ‘‘ But sir,’ continued he, ‘‘ conceive when I 
read these words :—‘ Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be white as wool.’” Here he paused to wipe the 
tears away. ‘Sir,” he added, “like a drowning man I 
clung to this buoy ; on this I laid my soul. I then pray- 
ed, and the Lord was graciously pleased to remove, in 
some measure, the guilt from my conscience, though | 
continued mournful and bowed down until last evening, 
on board the Mayflower, I stowed away with the Bethel 
company. I felt much comforted inthe service. It deep- 
ly affected me, and I have now reason to believe the Lord 
has forgiven my great sin. I am now going to my friends 
to tell them what great things God has done for me,” 
[Christian Reflector. 








Morality. 


THE LOST CHILD. 

There was a very small boy, who lived in a village in 
New Jersey. His name was John. One day his mother 
sent him into the woods to look for the cow. She said to 
him, ‘* Now, John, you must be sure not to go further than 
the little brook ; if you go on the other side of that brook, 
I think you will be lost.” John told his mother that he 
would not go over this brook. He put on his hat, and set 
off to look for the cow. As he walked along he picked a 
great many red and blue flowers, and stuck them in 
his hat. 

John went along a great way, but could not see any 
thing of the cow. Sometimes he stopped to listen, and try 
to hear the cow’s bell; for she had a large bell hung on 
her neck. Then he looked in the soft, muddy places, to 
see whether there were any cow tracks. At last he came 
to the brook, where his mother had said he must stop. 
There was a Jog over the brook. Something in his breast 
seemed to say, John, you must not disobey your mother. 
But John thought he heard the cow’s bell on the other 
side. He sat down, and thought, and thought. At last, 
he said, I will go over a litle way. 

It was wrong for John to doso. Children ought to 
obey their parents. Little boys are not able to tell what 
is right, for themselves. John walked, and walked, and 
at last he came to a place where there was another brook. 
He could not find his way back. He ran till he was out 
of breath, but he could not see any path. ‘Then he sat 
He was in the woods all day, and then 
it began to grow dark. He was very cold, and hungry. 
His limbs ached, and he was frightened. He said, ‘‘O 
what a wicked boy I have been, to disobey my dear 
mother.” 

John was very sorry.» He thought he might die in the 
woods that cold night. Then he remembered that God is 
every where. He remembered that God forgives sinners. 
He remembered that God hears prayer. He knelt down 
under a bush, and put up his hands. The tears ran down 
his face. He prayed to God to forgive his sin, for Christ’s 
sake, and to bring him back home. Then he arose, and 
tried again to find the path. After he had walked a little, 
he heard the cow’s bell. Then he saw her. He knew in 
a minute it was his mother’s cow. ‘The cow went straight 
home, as she did every evening. And John followed her, 
and so got back. 


THE RABBITS. 

Two young rabbits, who had never been out of the bur- 
row in which they lived, one day asked their mother to let 
them go and walk in the fields. 

‘“* Mamma,” said they to her, “‘ we love to be with you 
very well, but we should be glad to know more of the 
world too, and to do like other rabbits; if you will let us 
go out to-day, we will be sure to return in the evening, 
safe and sound.” ; 

The mother of the two little rabbits was not pleased 
with this request, and tried to persuade them to stay at 
home; but they had taken it into their heads to go out; 
and they were so earnest, and assured her so often they 
would be very prudent, that their mother at last consented 
to their wish; but not without giving them many warn- 
ings, and much advice, which she concluded in these 
words: ‘* Be cautious, my dear children; you will see 
in the meadows, aj great many pretty flowers and fine 
plants, which will appear to you very good, but which 
may, however, do you harm, if you eat of them. Be con- 
tent, then, to eat the thistles and mallows, which are very 
good food, and to which you are accustomed, as you well 
know.” 

The young rabbits, having promised to be very prudent, 
took leave of their mother, and set off, hopping along the 
little paths in the fields ; but, alas! they soon found they 
Were exposed to many dangers. At one time, in going 
along by the side of a hedge, they narrowly escaped being 
Caught in a snare; at another time they were near being 




















snapped up in the mouth of a dog, which they did not 
see before he was jist upon them. Once they ran straight 
into a net set to catch birds. ‘* Mercy upon us!’’ cried 
they, looking at each other, “‘here we are caught; how 
shall we ever get out of this?” They had but just time 
to bite through the meshes of the net, and to scamper off, 
before they were seen. 

Having escaped from all these dangers, they came to a 
garden, and, seeing through the rails that it was very beau- 
tiful, they crept into it. After they had played about for 
some time, and admired the fine things they saw, they be- 
gan tothink how they should get out again, when the 
youngest said to the other, ‘‘ Brother, here is some very 
nice parsley in this corner, let us eat some of it.” ‘* Have 
you forgotten,” said the other, “‘that mamma told us not 
to eat anything but thistles and mallows?” ‘There can 
be no danger in eating a little parsley ; I have seen mam- 
ma herself eat of it; and sometimes she has given us 
some too.” ‘* That is true; but, as mamma ordered us to 
eat only of these two sorts of plants, I suppose she had 
good reasons for doing so; therefore I, for my part, will 
return into the meadow. ‘Trust to me, brother; be pru- 
dent, and come with me.” 

The other little rabbit would not listen to this good ad- 
vice. He did not leave the garden till he had eaten 
his fill. 

Towards evening, they returned to their mother. Scarce- 
ly had they re-entered their burrow, when the young rab- 
it, who had disobeyed his mother’s command, was taken ill. 

The good mamfna inquired if he had eaten anything. 
‘‘] have only eaten a little parsley,” said the poor sick 
rabbit. ‘‘ Parsley!’ cried the unhappy mother; ‘alas! 
my child, what you took for parsley was hemlock, which 
is a mortal poison. I know that there are many noxious 
weeds, which resemble wholesome plants; and that was 
the reason why I told you to eat nothing but thistles and 
mallows, for which you could not have mistaken any 
thing else. Alas! there isno remedy. I know that you 
suffer great pain, but 1 cannot relieve you; I fear you 
must die.” And thus the foolish little rabbit did die. 
How much better it would have been, to have followed 
their mother’s advice, and staid at home! 








Benevolence. 

















Who read the Bible to his Grandmother. 


** My dear Emily,” said Mrs. M. to her daughter, one 
fine afternoon, ‘‘ if you have finished your work, you may 
put on your bonnet, and accompany me in my walk.” 

The little girl ran with joy to dress herself, and was 
soon equipped. They passed through many fine streets, 
where were shops filled with everything that could please 
and attract. It is no wonder that Emily looked rather 
downcast, as she saw her mother pass them all, and en- 
ter a dark, gloomy alley; and especially, when she saw 
her stop at a low hovel, about which was nothing inviting. 
Having passed the threshold, their attention was attracted 
by a low sound from within. They hesitated, and heard a 
sweet voice, reading that very interesting and consoling 
chapter, the 14th of John. A slight pause ensued, and the 
mother and daughter entered. 

Upon a low bed, in one corner of the room, sat bolster- 
ed up, an elderly woman, apparently fast verging towards 
the grave. Leaning upon the side of the bed was a mild, 
blue-eyed boy, intently pointing out something in the 
chapter which had just been read. Upon the entrance of 
Mrs. M. the old lady smiled, and seeméd very happy ; for 
our Visiter was not a stranger in the abodes of misery aud 
want. The little boy soon rose, bowed and departed. 

After some affectionate inquiries, respecting the aged 
invalid’s health, Mrs. M. asked, ‘‘ To whom does that lit- 
tle boy belong, whom we found with you?” 

“To my daughter.” replied the old lady, ‘ and a bless- 
ed child he is too. He it is, who has taught me to read 
this blessed volume, by which I trust, I have been made 
wise unto salvation. ©! for his instruction, I shall have 
to praise my God throughout the endless ages of eternity. 
But he was not always so. It was the Sabbath School, 


‘that has made him what he is. 

















Once he was wicked and 
disobedient ; but now, he is as mild and as gentle asa 
lamb. Regularly, after he leaves his schol, he foregoes 
his play, and comes here to comfort and read to me; and 
you do not know how kind ”—Here she paused from ex- 
haustion, and Mrs. M. having administered to her wants, 
left her, having promised to call again in a few days. 

On their way home, little Emma conversed much with 
her mother about the good boy, who taught his grandmoth- 
er to read ; and desired her, if she was a good girl, to per- 
mit her to go with her when she visited the old lady 
again.— The Young Reaper. 





Natural ffistory. 





THE SQUIRREL. 


It was a pretty creature, that little red 
squirrel, and so tame that it would come 
to the very door of the cottage, and 
sometimes even be so bold as to walk 
directly in. . Sure was our little favorite 
of pardon, and a good dinner for his in- 
trusion, and he soon learned to come 
every day. We had always a store of nuts and apples 
ready for him, and it was joy to see the little fellow scam- 
per away to his hole with the treasure. He always ran off 
with the nuts and laid them up for winter, and then he 
would come back to nibble the apples. Perhaps this was 
because they were too heavy for him to carry away. We 
loved our little squirrel too well to think of shutting him 
up in a cage. We knew he was happy, and we knew too 
that we had no right to take away that happiness. A cage 
with all the pretty things we could place in it, would be a 
dull and lonely place for him, for he had always been al- 
lowed to run about among the trees and flowers. 

God has made every living thing to be free, and to be 
happy in that freedom. So we left the squirrel to run 
about as he chose. We could watch him as he climbe. 
to the very tops of the highest trees, and then jumped from 
one branch to another. ‘Then he would come down and 
run nimbly along upon the fences till he came near the 
house,—then perhaps when we were just expecting a visit 
from friend squirrel, he would run playfully off again. 

Thus through the whole long summer, we enjoyed the 
visits of this dear little friend. We gave him a plenty of 
nuts for the wmter and were glad to think that he would 
not be hungry, when the ground was all covered with 
snow. We never once thought that any danger might be- 
fal him, for we loved him so much ourselves that we fan- 
cied every one else must do the same. 

At length one beautiful afternoon in Autumn when we 
were sitting quietly in our little work-room, very busy and 
very happy, we heard a sound which startled us with sud- 
den fear. It was the firing of a gun near the house. 
‘Oh, where is our squirrel! I hope that has not killed 
our squirrel !”” we all exclaimed, running to the door. 

There was our little pet, on the very step, shot dead,— 
and the boy who had done it was just coming to pick up 
the body. He stopped when he saw our tears, and heard 
our words of grief, for he was not a cruel, but only a 
thoughtless boy. He thought as many other boys do, that 
it was a great thing to have a gun, and go about shooting 
the birds and squirrels. He did not once think how 
very wicked and cruel it was. He now begged us to for- 
give him, and seemed really sorry for what he had done, 
but this could not bring our little favorite back to life. 

We mourned very much for our little squirrel, and bur- 
ied its body carefully beneath the large oak tree, where it 
played so prettily when alive. There was a lesson in the 
death of our pet, for it taught us how sinful a thing it is 
to love so much anything that might be taken from us. 
The boy who killed it, put away his gun, and said he 
would never go out killing birds and squirrels again, for 
if they were not all as dear to us as that one was, they were 
all as innocent and as happy.—Gospel Teacher. 











Parental. 


INTERESTING REMINISCENCE. 

Twenty-three years ago, I was a member of a Theolog- “ 
ical Seminary in New England. On the organization of 
the class, newly entering, it was proposed, as conducive to 
a better acquaintance with each other, and as interesting 
us more deeply in each other’s welfare, and also to learn 
what we might of the power and grace of God, that each 
member of the class should give an account of his conver- 
sion to Christ. About forty young men composed this 
class, and most, if not all of hem, were graduates of some 
of the New England collegés. ‘The proposal met the ap- 
probation of all present, and was accordingly executed. 
Never shall I forget that interesting religious service. 
As the narrations went on, and one disclosure after anoth- 
er was made of the wonderful works of divine grace, our 
hearts melted and flowed together, and we rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly in the Lord our God. 

A most deeply iuteresting fact was disclosed by these 
narrations, viz.; the powerful and happy agency of 
parental picty and faithfulness in the conversion of chil- 
dren. With scarce an exception, the parents, one or both 
of these forty young men were pious. The narrators spoke 
of sanctified parental love—of those holy examples they 
found shining upon them as they rose up into life—of 
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hose precious prayers, the sound of which was mingled 
with all the scenes of infancy and childhood—of those 
kind and faithful counsels which Christian love had pour- 
ed into the youthful heart—of that firm and skilful disci- 
pline by which early life had been blessed—on such themes 
they spoke. It was intensely interesting to be presented 
with such scenes of parental piety and faithfulness. To 
see, by the gratitude expressed by these ycung men, such 
a mode of fulfilling that divine law, Honor thy father and 
thy mother,; and especially to notice that in the large ma- 
jority of cases parental faithfulness had been the direct or 
most important agency in the leading the soul to Christ. 
Many of those parents had passed already into the eternal 
world, but here were the monuments of their love and 
zeal in seeking to cause their offering to sit at Jesus’ 
feet. 

Twenty-three years are gone since that interesting meet- 
ing. ‘That class are scattered over all the earth. Here, 
one as a pastor, is guiding many souls to God—there, one 
as an officer in a benevoleut institution, is operating on a 
large scale for Zion’s welfare—yonder, on thatpagan coast, 
another has kindled the lamp of life, and a nation is begin- 
ning to rejoice in its brightness ! 

Let parental love and piety feel the stimulus of such 
facts. In all its living power exist the promises still: ‘| 
will be a God unto thee and to thy seed.” And, “1 will 
pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessings upon their 
offspring.” How delightful and impressive the commen- 
tary upon them which is furnished in the facts now stated 
respecting the triumphs of redeeming love! Let the pious 
father rejoice, and the praying mother be glad, and gird 
themselves up for thir blessed work. The faithful God is 
faithful still —Mother’s Magazine. 








Editorial. 
THE MISCHIEVOUS PENNIES. 

“Oh Ellen! What a hurry you are always in! 
you going to do, now ”” 

“T am looking for my purse. Where can it be? There is a 
frightful old beggar in the kitchen, and he only asks for “two 
coppers,” so I am going to give them to him, and send him 
away.” 

“Stop Ellen! I beg that you will not. How do you know 
that he deserves them? He may be a drunkard.” 

“ Nonsense, Annie—not in these Temperance days, and I 
want him to go ont of the house.” 

“No matter. Well, you know it is father’s rule never to give 
to such people, and two coppers may do a poor drunken man more 
harm, than they could ever do good to any body. So don’t let 
him have them.” 


What are 


“Very well, sister Prudence,” said Ellen. “I do not care | 


about giving him the money, if you will only go and send him 
away.” 

So Anna left her work, and went into the kitchen, where she 
found an old man whose appearance was such, that she could not 
wonder at Ellen’s aversion to him. 

He seemed to her, however, rather an object of pity than fear, 
and she rejoiced that her young sister had not followed the dic- 
tate of her feelings, and given him the small pittance he asked. 
Misfortune might have done much to render him wretched, and 
doubtless it had ; but it was very evident that intemperance had 
done more, and that the money, if given, would contribute to 
make him more miserable, in the end, rather than more com- 
fortable. 

When Anna cheerfully bade him “ good afternoon,” he raised 
his red and blood-shot eye, and, holding out to excite sympathy 
a hand, which had been, in some way, crippled and deformed, he 
stammered forth his request for “ two coppers.” 

“¢ What do you want them for?” asked Anna. 

*“ Me not drink dis tree year,” muttered the old man. 

‘“ A pretty good proof that you have,” thought Anna, “since 
your conscience is so tender on the subject;” but, without seem- 
ing to notice his reply, she told a servant to bring a bowl of 
bread and milk, which she offered to him herself. This was, 
however, sullenly rejected, and the old beggar lit his pipe, and 
sat stupidly by the fire, filling the kitchen with the loathsome 
smoke. Anna could not endure to have him in the house, nei- 
ther did she like to tell him to go, but she was quite as strongly 
determined to carry out her principles, and withhold from him 
the money he asked for. 

When Anna returned to the parlor, she met her sister, who 
began to laugh at her disconsolate face, and roguishly asked, 
“ Why:Anna, won’t he go away ?” 

“No,” replied Anna, “I do not see that he has any intention 
of the kind. I cannot have him here, what shall I do 2” 

“Do! Why give him the money, and let him go, to be sure.” 
So Ellen ran out, and before Anna could remonstrate again, the 
old beggar had closed his trembling fingers over the desired pen- 
nies, and to the great relief of the inmates, was leaving the 

house.” 

«“ Well, sister,” said Ellen, as they watched him totter out of 
the gate, “give me joy of my, success.” 

“1 cannot, Ellen dear,” replied Anna, “ for it seems to me very 
much like doing good, that evil may come.” 

Our young friends, whose characters have been in a measure 
revealed, in the narrative, were the only daughters of a gentle- 
man, residing in one of our New England towns. Never were 
two people more totally unlike, so that the remark was often 
made, “I should never imagine that they were sisters.” The 


| Ellen 2?” said Anna, but she immediately repented that she had 

















great difference in character, however, consisted in the fact, that | 
Ellen’s conduct was always regulated by her heart, and Anna’s | 
by her head. At present, their parents were absent from home, | 
end Anna had assumed the responsible station, as head of the 
family. Perhaps it was the consciousness of the importance in- 
vested in herself, pro tem., that made her on this occasion, so de- 
cided in her conduct. 

The girls had drawn around the table, when the candles were 
lighted, at dusk, and were busily employed when their younger 
brother, Harry came in from his play, and with him a cold stream 
of the evening air, which had already painted the bright crimson 
on his cheeks. 

“ Well Hal.,” said Anna, “ what have you been doing since 
school?” 

“ Oh,” replied Harry, “I have been with some other boys, try- 
ing to keep a poor drunken man on his feet, but he was too far 
gone, so we sat him down by the fence, and left him there.” 

“Was he an old man?” eagerly asked Ellen, whose con- 
science was the first to take the alarm. 

“ Yes, a real old fellow,” said the unconscious Harry. 

“ Did he wear a red shirt?” asked Anna. 

“ Yes, and a furcap. I wish Mr. Rogers could be prosecut- 
ed, for keeping such a rum tavern,” 

“The trouble lies further back than that, this time, doesn’t it, 


said it, for Ellen’s distressed countenance showed that she had 
already perceived the sad result of bestowing those mischievous 
Pennies. . M. L. 


OBITUARY. 

Died in West Sandwich, October 28th, Miss Betsey Jane 
Hartow, aged 10 years. in the morning of life, she was re- 
moved to a purer state of being, to associate with angels around 
the throne of God, and sing the song of the redeemed in heaven. 
This dispensation has taken from her widowed mother a most 
faithful and affectionate child, from her brothers and sisters one 
they dearly loved. Her school-mates deeply deplore their loss, 
for she was beloved by them all. She wasachild of great proin- 
ise, and her death bas bowed down her mother to the dust. She 
had taken the Youth’s Companion tor nearly two years, and was 
greatly attached to it; she carefully save every number, and had 
them bound. During her sickness, which was the consumption, 
and was long and distressing, nothing gave her more comfort 
than to know that the day had come when she should receive her 
Companion; for it was a cordial to her soul; it told her of her 
Saviour, who loved children, and of others who had died in peace, 
with the hope of a blessed immortality. In her last sickness she 
was composed, and would request her weeping mother not to cry 
nor mourn for her; thus she fell asleep in Jesus without a mur- 
mur or complaint. 


“ She died in beauty! like a rose 
Blown from its parent stem ; 
She died in beauty! like the pearl 


Dropped from some diadem.” Communicated. 








Variety. 








THE LION’S LEAP. 


“Once when I was travelling in Namaqua Land, I observed a 
spot which was imprinted with at least twenty spoors or marks 
of the lion’s paw ; and, as I pointed them out, a Namaqua chief 
told me that a lion had been practising his leap. On asking an 
explanation, he said, that if a lion sprang at an animal, and miss- 
ed it by leaping short, he would always go back to where he 
sprang from, and practice the leap so as to be successfn] on an- 
other occasion ; and he then related to'me the following anec- 
dote, stating that he was an eye witness: 

“T was passing near the end of a craggy hill, from which jut- 
ted out a smooth rock, of from ten to twelve feet high, when I 
perceived a number of zebras galloping round it which they were 
obliged to do, as the rock beyond was quite steep. A lion was 
creeping towards the rock, to catch the male zebra, which 
brought up the rear of the herd. The lion sprang and missed 
his mark; he fell short, with only his head over the edge of the 
rock, and the zebra galloped away, switching his tail in the air. 
Although the object of his pursuit was gone, the lion tried the 
leap on the rock a second and a third time, till he succeeded. 
During this, two more lions came up and joined the first lion. 
They seemed to be talking, for they roared a great deal to each 
other ; and then the first lion led them round the rock again and 
again. He then made another grand leap, to show them what 
he and they must do another time. The chief added, they evi- 
dently were talking to each other, but I could not understand a 
word of what they said, although they talked loud enough ; but I 
thought it as well to be off, or they might have some talk about 
me.”—Moffat’s Scenes in Africa. 

THE FLOWER LESSON. 

“ And where did you get this pretty flower, my dear daugh- 
ter?” said Mrs. Marshalls rah ng : 

“The gardener gave it me just now, as I came in,” said Jane. 

“ And what a beautiful flower it is! It has no green leaves, 
such as are placed all around under some flowers we see. This 
is only the flower. How sweet its perfume! It has almost fill- 
ed the room. And yet it is a very little flower.” ‘ 

“ And may not my dear Jane learn something from this? Ifa 
little simple flower, like the one in my hand, can make all the 
air of this room sweet, do you not think a little girl of gentle 
manners, and lovely.temper, can do much to make her parents 
and brothers and sisters happy, and so give pleasure to all that 
are in the house with her ?” 

The little girl smiled, for she felt that her kind mother was 
very pleasantly teaching her an important lesson. 

1 think Jane Marshall often asked herself after that, if her 
temper and manners spread as much pleasure through the house, 
as the perfume of the little flower. 


THE DYING SCHOLAR AND HER TEACHER. 


There was a little girl in my own Sunday School, that was 
called at an early age to lie down and die. She was visited by 








her teacher with great frequency and urgency. The teacher, on 


| of Jesus Christ. 


the last occasion, found her very weak, and asked her whether 
she was happy; to which she replied, “ Yes.” On inquiring as 
to the ground of her hope, she said she was resting on the word 

Pausing a little, she said to her teacher, “ You 
have told me that Jesus will give to those who die and trust in 
him a golden crown in heaven.” ‘The teacher, with tears rolling 
down her cheek, said, “It is true; you shall have such a crown 
according to the Word of Christ.” “O!” said the little girl, 
“shall you get acrown?” The teacher was cut to the heart for 
a moment, and paused for a reply, and the little darling lifted u 
her sweet eyes with gratitude to the teacher, (mistaking the ob. 
ject of the pause,) and said, “ Well, if he does not give youa 
crown, I will take mine from my head and put it on yours.” “Such 
a response of gratitude from a child just soaring into Paradise 
would surely be enough to repay a large period of toil and la. 
bor.— London Bap. C. Magazine. 


THE MOON OUT-GENERALLED. 


A lady of our acquaintance lately fairly out-generalled the 
moon. In making soap, (over which the moon and the witches 
seem to have great power, according to some,) she was particu. 
larly unsuccessful, though her ley was strong, and everything 
else apparently right. She was promptly informed by an expe. 
rienced neighbor that she had undertaken the business exactly in 
the wrong time of the moon. A young chemist, who happened 
to be present, discovering that the ley effervesced strongly in 
acids, and was therefore not caustic enough, applied quick lime 
in small quantities to the obstinate and half-made soap, when jn 
a short time all lunar influence was withdrawn, the planet struck 
its colors, (if it ever had any,) and a fine lot of first-rate soap wag 
produced. 


AFFECTION IN A BRUTE. 


There are many remarkable instances of affection ina brute 
that we do not often find in human beings. The Woodville, 
Ala. Republican states that on the Pittsbare plantation two little 
negro boys were recently riding an old pony in pursuit of cattle 
when all on a sudden, a wild-cat leaped froma fence upon the 
pony, and seized one of the children, The pony in a fright, 
jumped away. The older boy seized the cat, to rescue the oth- 
er from his claws and teeth, when the pony returned to their res- 
cue, and actually stamped the wild-cat to death! The pony isa 
pet, some 25 years old—lives in the yard, and eats slops: isa 
great favorite—walks among the cradles with the utmost care: 
and, in gratitude for kindness, has exhibited a trait of his char. 
acter that would honor man. 


Re eeemmnnmnns 


Conunprum.—Why is a cat like the world ? 
Because it is fur from one end to the other. 








Poetry. 


THE ORPHAN BABE. 
A dear little babe in his soft cradle home, 
Had closed his fair eyelids to sleep, 


And methought as I gazed, that some angel would come, 
Fond watch o’er his spirit would keep. 


His mother had gone to her home in the sky 
And left this sweet bud all alone, ; 

To blossom unheeded, or wither and die; 
And strangers had called it their own. 


And now, though his life was all sunshine and glee, 
I knew that the storm-cloud would come 

Too soon o’er his path, and that sorrow would be 
A guest in his motherless home. 


I wept, as I gazed on the slumbering child, 
And thought of earth’s sorrow and care ; 

But then, as he turned on his pillow and smiled, 
I knew that an angel was there. 











The mother had come to watch o’er her child, 
And whisper fond words in his ear, 

Or sing to his spirit in numbers so mild, 
That none but the sleeper might hear. 


I felt that the orphan would ever be blest, 
With that guardian wing o’er his head ; 
And I almost envied the angel-watched rest 

Of the baby whose mother was dead.—Mother’s Magazine. 


THE SNOW BIRD. 
The ground was all covered with snow, one day, 
And two little sisters were busy at play— ; 
When a snow bird was sitting close by on a tree, 
And merrily singing his chick-a-dee-dee ! 
He had not been singing that tune very long, 
Ere Emily heard him, so loud was his song; 
“O sister! look out of the window,” said she, 
“ Here’s a dear little bird singing chick-a-dee-dee !” 


* Poor fellow! he walks in the snow and the sleet, 
And has neither stockings nor shoes on his feet; 

I pity him so! How cold he must be, 

And yet he keeps singing his chick-a-dee-dee ! 


“If I were a barefooted snow-bird, I know, 

I would not stay out in the cold and the snow; 
I wonder what makes him so full of his glee— 
He’s all the time singing that chick-a-dee-dee l 


“O mother! do get him some stockings and shoes, 
A frock, with a cloak, and a hat, if he choose; 

I wish he’d come into the parlor and see 

How warm we could make him, poor chick-a-dee-dee l 


The bird had flown down now for some crumbs of bread, 
And heard every word little Emily had said, 

What a figure I’d make in that dress! thought he; 

And he laughed as he warbled his chick-a-dee-dee ! 


“T am grateful,” he said, “for the wish you express, 
But I’ve no occasion for such a fine dress ; 

I’d rather remain with my limbs all free, 

Than to hobble about singing chick-a-dee-dee ! 


“There is One, my dear child, though I cannot tell who, 
Has clothed me already, and warm enough too, 

Good morning! O who are so happy as we?” 

And away he went singing his chick-a-dee-dee ! 





